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beetles, both larva and imago, feed upon the Coccids in all their 
stages. They never bite through or tear off the scale, but seem 
to push their heads under, between the bark and the scale. Larvae 
of the scale-insect are quite abundant on the trunk, and these are 
sucked by the Coccinellid. Although this is not properly a breed- 
ing time of the scale, there are considerable numbers of scale 
larvae wandering about, and I noticed again and again that they 
frequently mount upon the bodies of the Coccinellids while the 
latter are feeding and without attracting the attention of the 
beetle. It even seems to me that they are attracted by the 
smooth and shining surface of the Hyperaspidius' elytra, as I 
sometimes saw three or four of the scale larvae together upon 
the back of a single individual of this extremely small beetle. As 
several large Coccinellids, Chilocorus bivulnerus , etal., are extreme- 
ly common in all our groves, and all feed more or less upon 
Coccids, it does not seem surprising that the scale should spread 
from tree to tree. Another method of transportation has recently 
occurred to me. The shrike or butcher bird is very fond of 
selecting orange thorns as places to store insects. The bird is 
extremely common, and of course preferably selects orange trees 
that have long straggling branches, in fact, precisely those that are 
most thickly infested with Long scale. I know of one grove, much 
infested with scale and where at any time may be collected a double 
handful of dead or living insects (Orthoptera and common beetles 
like Phanaeus) from the orange thorns upon which they have 
been impaled. The thorns on infected branches are always thick- 
ly coated with long scale, and in impaling a hard shelled insect 
like Phanasus many scales are torn off, and both scales and their 
eggs adhere to the insect. The shrike sometimes transfers the 
insects it has impaled upon one tree to a thorn upon another tree, 
or after making a meal of its prey which it takes off of a thorn, 
the bird flies off and wipes its bill on the next tree. In this way 
as well as upon its feet, the bird must spread scales from tree to 
tree. — H. G. Hubbard, Crescent City, Fla., Dec. 12, 1881. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Charney on the Age of Palanque. — I am strongty inclined 
to agree in the main, though not entirely with Charney's opinion 
in reference to the age of Palanque as expressed in the October 
number, 1881, of the North American Review. But the inscrip- 
tion on the tablet presents a serious difficulty to his supposition 
that it was of Toltec origin, unless Toltec and Maya be the same. 

This is undoubtedly Maya, as it is not difficult to show that at 
least fifty of the characters are the symbols or hieroglyphs of 
Maya days and months with accompanying numerals. The large 
initial at the upper left-hand corner is probably the hieroglyph of 
the word Pacumchac, the name of a great religious festival held in 
1 Edited by Professor Oris T. Mason, 1305 Q. street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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the month Pax, which accounts for the repeated introduction of 
the character for this month in the inscription. 

The four characters by the side of the upright of the cross are 
the symbols of four days, each with the numeral five attached, 
and correspond to the day columns of the Manuscript Troano. 

The whole inscription is doubtless a religious calendar relating 
chiefly to the festival mentioned. I call attention here to the fact 
that a reduced and imperfect copy of this cross is found on the 
back of one of the Copan statues ; see middle plate between pages 
156 and 157, Stephen's Travels in Central America, Harper's 
edition, 1877. — C. Thomas. 

Major Powell's First Annual Report. — Within a few days 
a handsome volume has been placed in our hands, entitled, First 
annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1879-80, by J. W. Powell, Director. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1 881, xxxvi, 603 pp., 
gr. in 8vo, with 1 map, 346 figures. 

The report of Major Powell, which occupies 86 pages consists 
of a,n account of the work done and in progress by the Bureau 
of Ethnology, and the following papers by Major Powell : 

On the Evolution of Language, pp. 3-8. 

The Mythology of the North American Indians, with several new myths, pp. 19-52. 

The Wyandot Government, pp. 59-68. 

On limitations to the use of some anthropologic data, pp. 73-86. 

The succeeding pages of the volume are occupied with the 
following monographs : 

A further contribution to the study of the Mortuary Customs of the North American 

Indians, by H. C. Yarrow, pp. 89-203, figures 1-47. 
Studies in Central American Picture Writing, by E. S. Holden, pp. 205-545, figures 

48-60. 

Cession of land by Indian tribes to the United States, by C. C. Royce, pp. 247-262. 
Sign language among North American Indians compared with that among other 

peoples and deaf-mutes, by Garrick Mallery, pp, 263-552, figures 61—346. 
Catalogue of linguistic manuscripts in the library of the Bureau of Ethnology, by J. 

C. Pilling, pp. 555-562. 
Illustrations of the method of recording Indian languages. From the manuscripts of 

Messrs. J. O. Dorsey, A. S. Gatschet and S. R. Riggs. 

No more important contribution to the science of anthropol- 
ogy has ever been made than the volume before us. Every con- 
tributor, Powell, Yarrow, Royce, Mallery, Pilling, Dorsey, Gat- 
schet and Riggs, excepting Professor Holden, is facile princeps in 
the subject of which he treats, and no one who is at all familiar 
with the vague methods in vogue respecting the decipherment of 
Central American hieroglyphics, will withhold from the astrono- 
mer the credit which he deserves for applying rigid scientific meth- 
ods in a new horizon. 

In its form and preparation, the volume is faultless. It is royal 
octavo in size, printed upon cream calendered paper. The illus- 
trations have no parallel in modern anthropological works, except 
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perhaps in the English editions of Evans' Stone Implements, in- 
deed we do not know which to admire the more, the gorgeous 
lithographs in Dr. Yarrow's paper or the life-like wood-cuts in 
that of Colonel Mallery. 

The works of Major Powell, Dr. Yarrow and Colonel Mallery 
are so well known that, did our space allow, there would be no 
need of an extended review. It is sufficient to say that each 
author has embodied in his sketch his best and latest thoughts. 
The articles by Professor Holden and Mr. Royce are not so well 
known, each author having traversed an untrodden field, or at 
least having followed unbeaten tracks. 

Professor Holden attempts to apply the methods employed in 
the interpretation of the ordinary cipher writing to the decipher- 
ing of the inscriptions of Yucatan. The slabs in Stephen's and 
other works are indicated by Roman numerals and letters, and 
each hieroglyph has a number. A copy of the plates was then 
cut up and each glyph pasted on a separate card, which also bore 
the plate and glyph number, and the other numbers with which 
the glyph corresponded. Thus each form is known and the 
exact location where it appears. These cards may be arranged 
in any way the student sees fit, and indeed the case of 1 500 cards 
has been deposited in the Bureau of Ethnology for the use of in- 
vestigators. The rest of Professor Holden's paper is occupied 
with the comparison of Palenque and Copan with Mexican hiero- 
glyphics and bas-reliefs. 

Mr. Royce, formerly connected with the land division of the 
Indian office, years ago conceived the idea of illustrating, by 
means of colored maps and descriptive texts, the time and the 
manner in which the aborigines of the United States have sur- 
rendered their territory to the whites. Nothing in the way of 
ethnologic work now going on has interested us more. Indeed, 
one has no trouble to imagine, as the author proceeds, that he 
can see the savage title vanishing as breath from a pane of glass. 
The State of Indiana is given in the present volume, but Mr. 
Royce's work, when finished, will include the treaty cessions of 
the whole Union. 

In closing it is only justice to Mr. Pilling, the editor, to say 
that much of the attractiveness of the volume is due to his good 
taste. The catalogue of manuscripts, pages 555-577, is a fore- 
taste of what his great bibliography will be. 

Lubbock's Origin of Civilization. — Those who are now 
active in ethnologic work should never forget the debt of grati- 
tude they owe to those masters at whose feet they learned the 
rudiments of their science. The Appletons, foremost of Ameri- 
can publishers to foster science, have just issued the fourth edi- 
tion of Sir John Lubbock's Origin of Civilization, which was, at 
its first appearance, an epoch-making work. The opinions set 
forth by Archbishop Whately and others, that all savages are the 
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degenerate descendants of far superior ancestors, that no com- 
munity ever did or ever can emerge from utter barbarism to civ- 
ilization was first successfully met by Sir John Lubbock, who 
was able, from a wide generalization, to demonstrate the contrary. 
Arts, ornaments, marriage, relationship, religion, ethics, language 
and law are each treated as organisms, and followed up from very 
humble beginnings to their very highest development. The 
reader is not called upon to follow the author through the dim 
mazes of speculation, but each argument is enforced by a concrete 
example taken now from one part of the world, now from 
another. Mr. Lubbock is a most charming writer, never losing 
his sense of courtesy to his opponents, and moving on by a set- 
tled plan to his conclusion. 

Pre-Indian Aborigines. — From the Boston Evening Transcript 
of Feb. 4th, we clip the report of a paper by Professor Henry W. 
Haynes upon the existence in New England, in very early times, 
of a race of men different from and far less advanced than the 
Indians. The evidence is the occurrence of rude, coarse, stone 
implements in numerous localities where none of the ordinary 
evidences of Indian occupation could be found. Professor Put- 
nam exhibited at the same meeting a collection of rude surface 
implements from Marshfield, in order to emphasize the fact that 
conclusions relating to the antiquity of relics could not be drawn 
simply from the character of the specimens themselves. 

Will not all our kind friends whose papers or discussions are 
reported in the daily press send a copy to the editor of this 
department ? 

Were Copper Axes Svvedged or Cast ? — The Kansas City 
Revieiv of February has an article by Professor H. A. Reid on 
the above subject, in which he gracefully makes his adieu to a 
former opinion, and frankly shakes the hand of Dr. Hoy on the 
svvedge theory. It takes a brave man to say, " I was wrong." 

Anthropology in France. — The Revue d ' Anthropologie is the 
most prompt and readable of all our anthropological journals ; 
Vol. v, No. 1, for January, 1882, comes in good time and is not 
behind in value. Three original papers are given, two by the 
editor. 

Le poids du cerveau, d'apres les registres de Paul Broca, by Paul Topinard. 

De 1'Acclimatement dans le race noire africaine,by Dr. A. Corre. [Especially val- 
uable to American students.] 

De l'Indice cephalique sur le crane et sur le vivant, d'apres Broca. by Paul 
Topinard. 

The rest of the number is filled with reviews by specialists, 
£.mong them the following American works are considered : Pow- 
ell's Introduction, Yarrow's Mortuary Customs, Smithsonian Re- 
port, and the Fossil man of Brazil, by Quatrefages. 



